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anee, though he admitted it had been an act of disloyalty
on his predecessor's part not to inform Italy's allies at once
of the exchange of notes with France. He tried to excuse it
by alleging that he had supposed Visconti-Venosta had
already notified Germany and Austria of it.70
Billow was worried at Italy's defection. He feared that
Italy might proceed to the annexation of Tripoli, thus an-
tagonizing Turkey and jeopardizing German interests in the
Near East. But publicly he attempted to appear uncon-
cerned, declaring in his famous Reichstag speech of Janu-
ary 8, 1902, that "the Triple Alliance still enjoys the best
of health, and will, as I believe and hope, continue to do so,
like persons who are mistakenly announced as dead but
continue still to live for a good long time." And he added
jauntily, "In a happy marriage the husband must not get
angry right off if his wife innocently takes an extra dance
with another partner. The main thing is that she does not
elope with him; but she will not elope, if she realizes that
she is better off with her husband" This warning to Italy
he emphasized by remarking further that the Triple Alli-
ance was "not a business concern for making gains, but an
insurance company/7
Italy, however, did not heed the warning. While carry-
ing on negotiations for the renewal of the Triple Alliance,
she at the same time listened to the wooing of Barrere,
who was determined to secure a promise from Italy that
she would not, attack France and would give up any mili-
tary conventions or other treaty obligations which might
compel her to join in a German aggression against France.71
And in fact on June 4, 1902, several weeks before the re-
newal of the Triple Alliance, Princtti secretly assured Del-
casse that it contained nothing either directly or indirectly
aggressive toward France. Though he stipulated that "this
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